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When he ceased speaking a great crowd of officers and soldiers had gathered around the tent. Accustomed now for many months to associate the name of Weatherford with the oft-told horrors of the massacre, and imperfectly comprehending what was going forward, the troops cast upon the chief glances of hatred and aversion. Many of them cried out:
"Kill him!"   "Kill him!"   "Kill him!"
"Silence!" exclaimed Jackson, and the clamor was hushed. "Any man," added the General, with great energy, "who would kill as brave a man as this would rob the dead."
He then invited Weatherford to alight and enter his tent, which the chief did, bringing in with him the deer he had killed on the way, and presenting it to the General. Jackson accepted the gift, invited Weatherford to drink a glass of brandy, and entered into a frank and friendly conversation with him. The remainder of the interview rests upon the authority of Major Eaton, who, Mr. Pickett thinks, based this portion of his narrative "entirely upon camp gossip." But I am sure Eaton must have heard the story many times from Jackson himself, and, though he may have added to the tale a slight presidential campaign flavor, there is no good reason to doubt its general correctness.
"The terms upon which your nation can be saved," said the General, "have been already disclosed; in that way, and none other, can you obatin safety. If you wish to continue the war," Jackson added, "you are at liberty to depart unharmed; but if you desire peace, you may remain, and you shall be protected."
Weatherford replied that he desired peace in order that his nation might be relieved of their sufferings, and the women and children saved. "There was a time," he said, "when I had a choice and could have answered you; I have none now; even hope has ended. Once I could animate my warriors to battle, but I cannot animate the H^rl Tv/IV wor_d Fort Jackson. The two rivers approachrimes by still further suffering. Those hopes which have so long deluded them must be driven from their last refuge. They must be made to know their prophets are imposters, and that our strength is mighty and will prevail. Then, and not till then, may we expect to make with them a peace that shall be permanent."cted to result from this excursion. Unless I am greatly mistaken,e in the blood of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
